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ROCKEFELLER URGES NONPROPERTY TAXES FOR SCHOOL SUPPORT 


"It is obvious that the local cost of education can no longer be met by property tax- 
ation alone." With these words, Gov. Nelson Rockefeller, in his annual message to the 
New York legislature last week, asked lawmakers to authorize up to $100 million in non- 
property, local taxes for public schools in 1960-61. The problems of education, he 
said, "demanded the highest priority." 





Two days later the Board of Regents, chief governing body for all education in the 
state, reportedly were busy drafting their own recommendations and would ask the legis- 
lature to increase education spending beyond the $100 million figure proposed by Rocke- 
feller. In a policy statement, the regents estimated an annual increase of $200 mil- 
lion a year in state education costs "under the combined pressures of inflation and 
steadily rising enrollments." They stated, "It is obvious that a continued rise...is 
inevitable for many years to come." A spokesman close to the scene reported to EDUCA- 
TION U.S.A. that, while the regents will ask for a boost in the state's contribution 
over the Rockefeller plan, they conceivably will agree to the local tax proposal. 





The governor will submit specific recommendations in a forthcoming message, probably 
including sales taxes in areas where such taxes are not now levied, a surcharge on the 
state income tax, and an excise tax on public utility bills payable by the consumer. In 
last week's message, Rockefeller proposed establishment of new=-and optional--federated 
school districts with tax levying powers. The governor said his program is based on a 
comprehensive study of educational needs in the decade ahead, made by his state educa- 
tion department. He and the board of regents, in view of an expected tripling in 
college enrollments in the next 15 years, have appointed "a committee of three eminent 
authorities...to review the higher education facilities and needs in the state." This 
study will be the basis for a state program in higher education. 





How voters will react to the governor's proposals is anybody's guess. Joseph Zaret- 
ski, Democratic minority leader in the state senate, is quoted by the New York Herald 
Tribune as saying, “It's very generous of the governor to allow local school districts 
to tax themselves to death.'"' According to the New York Times, state GOP leaders, while 
not enthusiastic, regard the Rockefeller plan as the “only politically feasible alter- 
native to a massive increase in state aid." Democrats are likely to say the state's 
contribution could meet local needs if the governor's pay~as-you-go financing, promised 
in the Feb. 1 budget, is abandoned. Arthur Levitt, state comptroller, said: "The 
adoption of such a program will force a delay and abandonment of essential capital pro- 
grams and will result in failure to recognize the state's responsibility in increasing 
state support of public education." 











The New York State Educational Conference Board, representing all of the state-wide 
organizations primarily concerned with education, last September called for an increase 
in school support of 15 percent, from $356 to $409 per student (see EDUCATION U.S.A., 
Sept. 24, 1959). A bill calling for the conference board's proposed increase in basic 
state aid and for an added $100 million leeway in taxes by local districts has been 
introduced in the legislature. 
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THE DILEMMA IN THE STATES 


In a bind that gets tighter as the months--and years~-go by, the various states are 
employing one of the only two possible alternatives for keeping up with educational 
needs: dig deeper; or look the other way until it goes away. Trouble is, it doesn't. 
As state legislatures swing into action this spring, it will get worse. 


In Texas, for instance, the question of whether to have a special session to implement 
Hale-Aiken recommendations is being batted back and forth like a ping-pong ball. The 
Texas State Teachers Assn. has passed a resolution calling for the session. State rep- 
resentatives are split on the issue and, reportedly, so are their constituents. At a 














press conference, Gov. Daniel said that more than half the lawmakers favor raising teachers' 


pay but were not so favorable to a special session. The governor said: "I'm going to 
decide whether to call them (legislators) after I decide whether there's a reasonable 
chance of financing further improvements of public schools." 


Gov. Combs of Kentucky, in his first major address after taking office, told the Ken- 
tucky Assn. of School Administrators: "It is not an overstatement to say that we face 
an educational crisis in Kentucky."' He said Kentucky taxpayers had made great and com- 
mendable efforts to strengthen and support their schools but “our best efforts have not 
been good enough."' He said that he claimed "no ability to make bricks out of straws" and 
Kentucky's educational progress would would have to go hand in hand with her expanding 
industry and a more prosperous agriculture. However, he added, "I am convinced that the 
extent to which we make progress in education will determine, perhaps to a greater degree 
than any other single factor, the extent to which Kentucky moves ahead or drops back 
during the next four years." 





In Maryland, too, teachers, parents, and state school officials are pressing for a 
teachers’ pay boost of $500 added to the state's present $3200 minimum starting scale. 
A state legislative council committee on taxation and fiscal affairs has endorsed a 
minimum salary of $3500. Milson C. Raver, executive secretary of the Maryland State 
Teachers Assn., says, "We are especially disappointed in view of the governor's pre-elec- 
tion campaign promises." 





Other states across the country are having their own troubles. Notable are Ohio, 
Michigan, Lowa, New Jersey, and California, all of which have experienced repeated 
bond referendum setbacks. 7 


ADMINISTERING PROGRAMS FOR THE GIFTED 


Odds _are there are only one or two in any classroom, but how to deal with them is 
one of the most challenging questions confronting any teacher. These are the "gifted" 
children--the relatively small group with outstandingly superior 
intellectual and creative abilities. 
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lined in a publication off presses yesterday titled Administrative 
Procedures and School Practices for the Academically Talented Student 








in_ the Secondary School. The book was prepared by the NEA's Project 
on the Academically Talented Student under the direction of Charles 
E. Bish. 





The book reports, strangely enough, that one of the first tasks 
is ''to make high achievement acceptable." Other problems discussed 
are early identification, acceleration, grouping, and enrichment. A 
special section describes particular programs undertaken in specific 
communities in a variety of situations. Some are concerned with individual schools, 
others with programs in typical cities, large and small, or in counties. The book 
includes an extensive bibliography and a directory of organizations concerned with the 
gifted child. 








Charles E. Bish 


What schools can do to improve their work with this group is out- 
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DD SSC O PE PREVIEWS OF NATIONAL MAGAZINES. TV. RADIO, AND PRESS REPORTS 


Dateline: New York, N.Y. 
January 14, 1960 


So Little Time 


Needless interruptions in the classroom are the target of a Newark (N.J.) 
teacher's major article in an upcoming issue of This Week. "Why Don't They Let 
Us Teach?" asks George Weinstein, health and physical ed instructor with 30 
years' experience. He reels off the whole frustrating list of clerical and non- 
academic duties that rob teachers and pupils of class time, day in and day out. 
In a prefacing note, NEA executive secretary William G. Carr says, in part: 





"Teachers all across the U.S. report that bulletins, messengers, 
announcements, selling things, collecting money, and other classroom 
interruptions are taking damaging toll of their teaching time and energy." 

"If America really wants universal education of high quality, teachers 
must be given a chance to concentrate on their real job--teaching and 
inspiring their pupils." 


This forceful feature concludes with a listing of four ways parents can 


work with local schools to secure added teaching hours for their children. 
e (Jan. 24 This Week, on sale that day only) 


You Can't Cheat an Honest Man 





The lighter side of a perennial problem--cheating--is grist for a "Leave It 
To Beaver" TV episode next week. In this situation comedy, "Beaver's" older 
brother Wally finds two of his friends trying to shift blame to him when they 
are caught cheating on an exam. Although parents prevail over Wally's vow to 
"pulverize ‘em," the culprits still get their comeuppance--in a way that provides 
a good, amusing lesson in personal ethics for young audiences. 
(Saturday, Jan. 23, 8:30 p.m., E.S.T., ABC-TV) 


Guinea Pigs in Lower Grades 


Yet another experiment in elementary instruction methods, "The New Dual 
Progress Plan for Grade Schools," is explained in the new Parents’. The plan 
isn't as complicated as its name, says the article author (that ubiquitous 
interpreter of pedagogy, Fred Hechinger). It's a program whereby children 
advance by chronological grades in the language arts and social studies--but 
accelerate as far as ability will take them in math, art, music, science. 
Currently on tryout in two school systems under Ford Foundation funds, it re- 
quires specialists for latter subjects, makes "home-base" classroom teachers 
specialists in first two items. Originator George Stoddard (N.Y.U. education 
school dean) says: "It is designed to put an end to the concept of average pupils 
doing average work under average teaching conditions." Lots of perils and promise, 
: too; read and judge for yourself. (February Parents’, available next week) 
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On the Witness Stand 


Testimony from NEA president Walter Eshelman, spokesman for education at 
recent Washington hearings about television, is quoted appreciatively in editorial 
column, "As We See It," in new TV Guide. The editorial notes that Eshelman, while 
wishing TV would use its influence more constructively, does credit video with 
extending experiences of youngsters. The column concludes, somewhat sternly, 
"Circumstances have forced broadcasters to schedule more informational and cultural 
shows during the coming months. Whether these shows will remain on the air depends 
almost entirely upon whether you watch them." (Jan. 16 TV Guide, on sale now) 





Algebra and Arbitration 





& Class discipline is Ronald Reagan's worry in a teleplay Monday, when he por- 
trays a conscientious high school teacher trying to prevent trouble in a clash 
between students. The drama, titled "The Way Home," will be presented on the 

"June Allyson Du Pont Show." (Monday, Jan. 18, 10:30 p.m.,E.S.T., CBS-TV) 


History No One Will Teach Them 


Father of a world-famous girl, Otto Frank asks angrily in Coronet, "Has 
Germany Forgotten Anne Frank?" Article stems from recent news (much headlined) 
that few German schools are even teaching about Hitler era--that parents and 
teachers, embarrassed by their role then, are in "tacit conspiracy of silence." 
Difficulty, he says, is that the older Germans (not war vets) control the cur- 
riculum and "the older generation of Germans cannot yet face up to past history 
and communicate its lessons to the future." Frank sees hope in student and 
teacher exchange programs, and individual youth groups, but warns of danger in 
continued education time lag. (New neo-Nazi incidents seem to back him up.) 

(February Coronet, on sale Jan. 19) 





Steering a Boy Right 





& A drama that drives right at teen-agers is set for "Father Knows Best" next 
week. When Bud faces losing his operator's license for one too many violations, 
he persuades his collegiate sister to take the blame for one (and then she finds 
she's ineligible for chairmanship of campus safety campaign!). There's the famil- 
iar hard-sense talk from head-of-the-house Robert Young. 

(Monday, Jan. 18, 8:30 p.m. E.S.T., CBS-TV) 


“Grass-Roots’ Classroom 


The top article in Reader's Digest honors a volunteer project for foreign 
students--"Harry Morgan's Friendship Ambassadors."' Started by Rutgers student 
Morgan who found that too many foreign scholars here got a distorted, one-campus 
view of U.S. He got "share-holders" to finance a cross-country jaunt that changed 
the aliens' anti-American views into praise. Now he hopes for annual repetition, 
feels otherwise that much of our scholarship aid for others does us little good. 

(February Reader's Digest, on sale Jan. 21) 
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BENJAMIN C. WILLIS IS AASA’S PRESIDENT-ELECT 


An Easterner working his way west will be the next president-elect of the American 
Assn. of School Administrators (AASA). Benjamin C. Willis, general superintendent of 
the nation's third largest school system, in Chicago, becomes AASA chief in March 1961, 
following Supt. Forrest E. Conner, St. Paul, Minn. 








Starting his career as principal and county superintendent in his native Maryland, 
Mr. Willis has held successive posts in Yonkers and Buffalo, N.Y., and assumed the 
Chicago superintendency in 1953. Last fall he spearheaded a drive 
which won Chicago first place among large school systems across the y 
country in teacher salary standing. (See EDUCATION U.S.A., Oct. 8.) 





A lecturer and writer, Mr. Willis served as chairman of the 
AASA 1954 yearbook commission. He is presently chairman of the 
Educational Policies Commission. He has contributed to local, 
state, and national educational publications and lectured on the 
organization and development of curriculum in large-city schools. 
He is a member of the Midwest Council on Airborne Television 
Instruction, which next fall will initiate the nation's first 
stratovision teaching. 





Benjamin C. Willis 


Here are comments from Supt. Willis which give, in capsule form, his educational 
philosophy: (After traveling across the Far East on an educational mission) — "Communica- 
tion and transportation make us next door neighbors to the world. We must quickly learn 
to understand the customs, languages, and cultures of these neighbors if we are to find 
peace in our time. This means that quality education must embrace more than training 
scientists and engineers." (In commenting on the critics' search for one educational 
program for all children)— "There is no American school system, but there are schools 
for American children, each different as it seeks to build a program of education which 
is unique and adaptable to the talents and ambitions of every child." 








a<@ CROSS COUNTRY 





New York City in February starts projects to aid gifted elementary school 
children. . . City of Baltimore plans new schools in next three years costing 
$32 million. . . An increase in tuition and fees affecting 16 schools at Columbia 
University announced by President Kirk effective July 1. . . Three of six textbook 
publishers facing antitrust charges in California have broken rank to bid for some 
$8.5 million in state business. . . Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies has 
provided a mobile radioisotope laboratory for two-week, intensive course taught by 
institue scientists at selected colleges. . . Buffalo, N. Y., board of education 
informally agreed on $500 across-the-board salary increase with official action to 
be taken in the spring. . . Entire mathematics curriculum of Philadelphia schools 
revised with separate six-year programs prepared for college-bound junior and 
senior high school pupils of average, above-average, and superior ability. . 
American Council of Learned Societies predicts the "desperate" shortage of Latin 
teachers will get worse as schools grow larger and present teachers retire. 
Closed-circuit television network linking 11 central Texas and San Antonio 
higher education institutions in the talking stage. . . Percentage of genius or 
near-genius children in Brevard, Fla., schools is twice that of national average. 
Partial reason: their gifted parents, among battalion of scientists at Air Force 
Missile Test Center. . . California Teachers Assn. in cooperation with California 
Youth Authority will launch program for increased guidance and counseling by 


qualified personnel in schools to provide earlier identification of pre-delinquent 
children. 











"I_would like to see some of the excitement and concern we nationally 
display over space activities focused on our progress and level of 
effort in basic research. By strengthening it, we can strengthen all 
of our future technology, including our space programs. Since the 
nation does not have an infinite number of dollars to spend, we must 
stack our space program up against other top-priority goals. The 
strengthening of our education is, in my mind, one of the most ur- 
gently important of these national goals and I wish that we also 
could see a great wave of public excitement and zeal to meet some of the urgent needs 
of our education system along with the excitement and zeal...created by the glamorous 
field of space."" From a recent speech by James R. Killian, Jr., chairman of the cor- 
poration, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and former science adviser to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, before the New England Assn. of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 














> The President's State-of-the-Union message sent us scurrying to our files to see 
how its section on education compared with last year's. In both instances, there were 
"encouragement" and "incentive." But last year's national commission on goals is gone, 
virtually unnoticed and perhaps unmourned. 








p> When we think about the President's budget surplus of $4.2 billion, we're attacked 
by an uncanny feeling that we've run into the same figure before, or one awfully close 
to it. Leon Keyserling, head of former President Truman's council of economic advisers, 
has a different reaction. In a report he wrote for the Conference on Economic Progress, 
he described the Administration's plan for a balanced budget as "creeping negativism 
that impairs national growth." Estimating that $199 billion of production has been lost 
since 1953 because of "a very low average annual rate of economic growth," Keyserling 
calls for a spending speed-up which would add about $10 billion to the proposed budget. 
Heading a list of recommendations was a five-year aid-to-education program to add more 
than 500,000 classrooms and almost 500,000 teachers to elementary and secondary schools, 
while providing a 50 percent increase in pay. 


PB Now that "beefing up" is fading from our notice, add "breakthrough" to the edu- 
cator's lexicon of most tiresome words. 





> seven months of committee work and a much longer controversy between the University 
of California (eight campuses) and the state's college system (14 campuses) have ended 
in a master plan for public higher education in the state. Calling for a constitutional 
amendment to set it in action the plan would: (1) establish a 12-member coordinating 
council with equal representation from the university and state and junior colleges: (2) 
create a staff and director for the council; (3) establish a board of trustees for the 
colleges (the state board of education heretofore has supervised:colleges); and (4) call 
for naming a chancellor for colleges, a post comparable to presidency of the university. 





> DIED - Omer Carmichael, Louisville school superintendent, of a heart attack. 
Carroll Reed, first Washington, D.C., school officer assigned solely to curriculum. 











> NEWSMAKERS - Homer D. Babbidge, Jr., assistant U.S. commissioner for higher education, 
selected as one of the ten most outstanding young men in 1959 by Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. »% President Mordecai W. Johnson of Howard University planning to retire June l. 
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